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sheep populations, as this animal is usually kept under less
artificial conditions than other species and so exhibits more
freely the effects of the natural controls. In the simplest case
of a natural pasture area the saturation density of a sheep
population is decided by the carrying capacity of the grazings
in relation to their feeding value and regrowth, and in a new
country increases in numbers tend to follow a well-defined
" growth curven (the Verhulst-Pearl logistic curve) ; in
Tasmania during 1817 to 1926 the sheep population first
increased rapidly until late in the 1840*5, when it reached
about 1,670,000 as its saturation density. After the early
1850*3 it fluctuated around this number, made up almost
entirely of Merinos, until 1925, when fresh increments began,
owing to the spread of improved pasture management and a
greater market for fat lambs (Davidson, J., 1938). These two
factors co-operating imposed a change also in breed composi-
tion, encouraging the development of crossbreeding the Merino
with longwool rams, and the halfbred ewes with Down type
rams to produce the fat lamb crop, in the favourable areas.
The British Isles could be said to have a mature sheep
population at about the end of the eighteenth century, com-
posed of numerous local types, and no doubt many crosses,
for the most part with characteristics sufficiently distinct to
warrant a breed classification (e.g. Youatt, 1837, Low, 1845),
but falling into fairly well-defined groups, such as mountain
longwools, lowland longwools, Downs, heath breeds, etc.,
according to habitat. Among the lowland longwools and
the Downs were developed the improved Leicester and
Southdown, respectively ; their influence spread rapidly, so
that by about 1840 they had been tried as " improver " breeds
on many of the old local types. Some time about 1870 their
spread had probably reached a maximum extent and signs
of recession had become apparent because other " improved
local " breeds were being developed, each owing something
to either the Leicester or the Southdown, and also because
it became recognised in certain cases that replacement of the
old breed by the new was not advantageous. Among the
lowland longwools, for example, while the old Lincoln and
Romney Marsh ** breeds" were subjected in part to new
Leicester influence, its effects in lowering fleece weight and in